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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

beauty of speech, their tenderness and loving kindness, their 
heroic desires and ideals. 

The weak man in a great place — the tragedy is re-enacted 
every day. If John D. Rockefeller, Jr., had been an all- 
round adequate man of action, would the Colorado strike 
situation have dragged along through weeks of horror? If 
William of Germany were more the king and less the stage- 
player at kingcraft, would Europe be at war today? 

H. M. 

miss lowell's discovery: polyphonic prose 

During the past year something has happened in the 
sphere of the arts quite as important, in my opinion, as the 
European war in the sphere of politics and international rela- 
tionships, or the discovery of radium in that of science. A 
new poetic form, equal if not superior in value to vers libre, 
has made its appearance in English. The discoverer is a 
woman. Had it been a man, we should probably all have 
heard by now of the richness of the find. Since there seems 
to be some danger that only a few will appreciate its signifi- 
cance, I venture to draw the public attention to it. 

I do this the more willingly, because in her preface to 
Sword-blades and Poppy Seed Miss Amy Lowell, who is the 
true discoverer of this form, has modestly and mistakenly 
stated that it is not altogether her own invention, but was 
first employed by a French poet, Paul Fort. Now, for the 
uninitiated, I may say that M. Fort is a poet who pos- 
sesses great facility in writing the alexandrine, the French 
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classic metre. Unsatisfied with the chill regularity of this 
measure, he has attempted to fit it to his temperament, which 
is that of an improvisatore or ballad-singer, by interspersing 
his poems with bits of prose, whenever his rhyme-invention 
flags. He thus gains a lightness, swiftness, and spontaneity 
of effect which have made him extremely popular among 
younger French poets. This popularity might have been 
greater had M. Fort printed his work as poetry interspersed 
with prose. Instead, he has chosen to print it as if it were 
prose alone, leaving the reader to determine the movement of 
the rhythm and the division into lines. 

Upon this purely typographical device in M. Fort, Miss 
Lowell's imagination fastened itself. She is almost unique 
among present-day poets in possessing the ability of writing 
equally well in rhymed metre and in vers libre. She has 
practiced her art long enough to understand that the really 
great poetry which will survive, depends upon its sound qual- 
ity and its substance quality, upon its appeal to the ear as well 
as to the eye. It seemed to her that there must be some way 
of fusing together unrhymed vers libre and rhymed metrical 
patterns, giving the rich decorative quality of the one and the 
powerful conciseness of statement of the other. In short, she 
was seeking some means whereby she might free herself, and 
other poets after her, from a constant and dogmatic adherence 
to a single metre throughout a single poem. In this respect, 
she was acting as the successor of Coleridge, Keats, Poe, who 
spent their lives trying to make English metre more flexible to 
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mood and richer in sound effect. In M. Fort's work she 
found a gleam of suggestion to this end. 

Miss Lowell had scarcely begun her attempt to follow 
Paul Fort before she realized that what she was doing con- 
sisted not so much in adapting a French form as in creating 
a new English one. For one thing, she was faced at the out- 
set by the fact that the English language, since the break-up 
of blank verse, has no form which is standard, like the French 
alexandrine. She found it possible to vary the rhythm and 
metre of these strange new poems of hers almost at will, fol- 
lowing the inner emotion of the thing she had to say. Swift- 
flowing metrical passages might be succeeded by vers libre 
recitatives ; connecting links of prose could be used as a relief 
to the ear, and to lead up to some new metrical passage, and 
so on. In short, here was the opportunity, long sought, of 
displaying, within the limits of a single poem, all the resources 
of her art. 

In my opinion, Miss Lowell has, in her latest examples of 
this peculiar form, resolved in a great measure the difficulties 
which confront all English poets who attempt to say some- 
thing new today. The quandary which faces the earnest 
creator of poetry in the English-speaking countries is, that 
while he has at his disposal in the English language, the most 
superb instrument of sense and sound ever forged, he is utter- 
ly prevented from making use of its resources by the beggarly 
poverty of certain rhymes and metres which have been worn 
threadbare by generation after generation of poets, who could 
find no satisfying means of escape from them. What hope, 
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then, is there for the young poet who feels he has a new music 
to express, when the only recognized means of expressing it 
has been developed to its utmost capacity over three hundred 
years ago ? He is like a man who would try to play Richard 
Strauss or Debussy, or any of the modern composers, on a 
harpsichord. 

It is true that a few brave young spirits have tried to face 
this difficulty and to rid themselves of it by writing exclusively 
in an old form called vers libre, which is dependent on ca- 
dence, and not on rhyme or metrical pattern. But a critical 
examination of the work of the best of these young poets — 
Aldington, H. D., Flint, Pound — proves that their attempt 
has not been altogether successful. The art of poetry de- 
mands as great a mastery of sound-quality as of substance- 
quality. Intense and concise grasp of substance is not enough ; 
the ear instinctively demands that this bare skeleton be clothed 
fittingly with all the beautiful and subtle orchestral qualities 
of assonance, alliteration, rhyme, and return. 

This orchestral quality Miss Lowell has developed to the 
utmost. Therefore it seems fitting that a new name should 
be given to these poems of hers, which, printed as prose', or as 
prose and verse interspersed, display all the colors of the 
chromatic palette. The title that fits them best is that of 
Polyphonic Prose. Here are the Beethoven symphonies, the 
Bach fugues, the Cesar Franck chorales, of poetry. It is an 
art most difficult of attainment, and not easy of appreciation. 
But it has come to English poetry, and its effect will be last- 
ing and unmistakable. 
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Toscanelli drew a chart, but it needed a Columbus to 
make the voyage. Just so, Miss Lowell, with happy and 
characteristic daring, has essayed her voyage, and has found a 
new poetic continent in place of M. Fort's France, to which 
she at first thought she was steering. It is the old story of 
Whistler and the Japanese print over again. While a few 
connoisseurs scarcely dared to admire Japanese prints in se- 
cret, Whistler boldly made them the basis of a new art. Some 
day people will probably be saying that Miss Lowell was 
quite as important a figure for American art -as Whistler. 
That is always America's little way of doing things. While 
Europe is jawing, and the American public remains supremely 
indifferent, some cheeky Yankee goes out and gets a thing 
done without anyone taking notice. 

John Gould Fletcher 

REVIEWS 

Arrows in the Gale, by Arturo Giovannitti : Introduction by 
Helen Keller. Hillacre Bookhouse, Riverside, Conn. 
We Anglo-Saxon Americans are only vaguely aware that 
the nation so firmly founded on Plymouth Rock is slipping 
off that ancestral vantage-ground as surely in race as in creed. 
And still more vaguely do we appreciate the insidious advance 
of various European — even oriental — cultures, or kulturs, 
upon the stronghold of our inherited English traditions. How 
long will it be before some Garibaldi, or Kosciusko, or 
Epaminondas, ascends the chair of Washington and Lincoln 
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